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THE "FOREST HERMIT" IN COLE- 
RIDGE AND WORDSWORTH. 

The romantic imagination, we are to under- 
stand, lays emphasis upon the part as against the 
whole ; upon the poetic detail as against the large 
and unified poetical conception ; upon the indi- 
vidual element in poetry — so Aristotle might put 
it — as against the universal ; upon the individual 
man also as against the state in and for itself. 
Hence, in a measure, arises the phenomenon of 
the beautiful fragment, like Christabel or Kubla 
Khan, which its author is powerless to finish ; 
for want of a dominant architectonic idea, for 
want of an original and compelling unity, he is 
unable to subordinate each separate phrase, each 
accretion of images, to the inexorable evolution 
of a complete and harmonious masterpiece. 
Hence also, if we may make such a leap, comes 
in part the romantic idealization of the solitary, 
the anchoret, the recluse ; of the individual who 
withdraws from the social organism and tries to 
exist alone and for himself. 

His retreat, of course, must be voluntary. If 
it is forced, or forcibly prolonged, he will shortly 
be heard lamenting with Cowper's Selkirk : 

O Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

And even if it be altogether of his own volition, 
he can by no means deny himself the social joy of 
telling others about his preference. Thus in a 
dozen places De Quincey reveals the secret of his 
carefully nourished ' ' passion ' ' for solitude. His 
passion, of course, represents a mood that every 
one feels now and then. But undoubtedly the 
air was surcharged with the mood after the time 
of that natural man Rousseau. Even Charles 
Lamb, most aifable and accessible of mortals, 
confesses to a like ' ' passion, ' ' though his con- 
fession has the faintest aroma of literary inherit- 
ance. The mood was a part of the literary 
bequest from a generation preceding. 



Undoubtedly, too, there is an element here of 
revived medievalism. The romantic solitary car- 
ries about him some reminder of the cloister or 
the staff and scrip. In any case, retire or wander 
as far as he will, he can never quite succeed in 
being a creature sundered from the generality, for 
after all there are many like him ; and in spite of 
his cry, "I am myself, myself alone !" if we 
drag him and his nearest neighbor from their re- 
spective mossy cells, the sunlight may disclose 
similarities between them amounting to the fixed 
characteristics of a type. 

In reading The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
the present writer long imagined that the Hermit 
who appears in Part vi to shrive the hero had an 
original in some real personage. And this may 
still be true. The moment the Mariner reaches 
shore, he enters a landscape, along the Somerset 
coast of the Severn Sea, with which Coleridge 
and his erstwhile collaborator, Wordsworth, were 
thoroughly familiar ; it may be that somewhere 
in their ramblings among the Quantock Hills 
one or both of the poets had seen a recluse corres- 
ponding, after a fashion, to the Hermit of the 
Wood. At the same time, this Hermit has such 
first-class literary antecedents, and such clear and 
occasionally artificial parallels in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge themselves, as to shake one's belief that 
either poet necessarily had "his eye on the 
object" when the holy man of the Rime was 
taking shape. The hermits in English literature 
are numerous. It might be interesting to com- 
pare this one with a Spenserian character whom 
he greatly resembles (albeit the latter is a pious 
fraud) ; for it will be recalled that both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth were eagerly reading Spenser in 
Quantockian days. First, however, it may be 
well to compare him and his habitat with other 
hermits as conceived by the two modern poets ; 
since, whatever his origin, he is without doubt a 
stereotyped figure in both, and for Wordsworth 
a stock poetical resource, not unlike several of 
the pseudo-classic devices which Wordsworth 
eschewed. 
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Save for a traditional slip in the printing, 1 the 
description of the "forest Hermit" in the final 
text of the Ancient Mariner (lines 508-541, 560- 
563, 570-577) is substantially the same as that 
first given in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. Cole- 
ridge had indeed introduced a touch of something 
similar in a poem which Dykes Campbell assigns 
to the year 1793, entitled Lines to a Beautiful 
Spring in a Village : 

Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to dwell, 
The Hermit-fountain of some dripping cell ! 2 

— where the context savors of an influence from 
Virgil or even Theocritus. And it is believed 
that he had in mind the same scene as that just 
cited from the Ancient Mariner, when he put 
together certain lines in a " ballad-tale ' ' for 
which Wordsworth gave him the subject in 1797, 
The Three Graves: 

'Tis sweet to hear a brook, 'tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath-bell, 
Deep in a woody dell. 

His limbs along the moss, his head 

Upon a mossy heap, 
With shut-up senses, Edward lay : 
That brook e' en on a working day 

Might chatter one to sleep. 8 

Again, we may not be far from the holy Hermit's 
cushion plump, when we are taken in the mid- 
night wood to watch Christabel praying under 
the traditional mossy oak : 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And nought was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 1 

1 This slip is worth noting. In most of the recent ver- 
sions, including the standard text of Dykes Campbell, lines 
529-530 of the Ancient Mariner are made to run : 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails, 

How thin they are and sere ! 
Aside from the impossible past tense, loohed warped is an 
odd bit of cacophony to foist upon the author of Christabel ; 
it is about as melodious as the celebrated elegiac line com- 
posed — says De Quincey — by Coleridge's old pedagogue, 
Jemmy Boyer : 
'Twas thou that smooth'd'st the rough-rugg'd bed of pain. 

2 Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1893, p. 24. 

8 The Three Graves 492-500, Poetical Works, p. 92 ; see 
Hutchinson's edition of Lyrical Ballads, pp. 217, 258. 
4 Christabel 32-36, Poetical Works, p. 116. 



Finally, there is a direct reference to the tradi- 
tional hermit, with a general reminiscence of his 
sylvan dwelling, in Coleridge's Mad Monk, a 
poem written about three years after the Ancient 
Mariner, and like the Lines to a Beautiful Spring 
in a Village, indebted to a bucolic source in the 
classics. The familiar oak has changed to a tree 
of equally good literary parentage, the Sicilian 
chestnut : 

I heard a voice from Etna's side ; 

Where o'er a cavern's mouth 

That fronted to the south 
A chestnut spread its umbrage wide : 
A hermit or a monk the man might be ; 

But him I could not see : 
And thus the music flow'd along, 
In melody most like to old Sicilian song : 

" There was a time when earth, and sea, and skies, 

The bright green vale, and forest's dark recess, 
With all things, lay before mine eyes 

In steady loveliness : 
But now I feel, on earth's uneasy scene, 

Such sorrows as will never cease ; — 

I only ask for peace ; 
If I must live to know that such a time has been ! " 

The rest is not now to the point. The tale closes 
abruptly, with a hint of the hermit's customary 
environment : 

Here ceased the voice. In deep dismay, 
Down through the forest I pursu'd my way. 5 

So much for sylvan hermits in Coleridge ; now 
for a few in Wordsworth. The first that we come 
upon in the latter poet is scarcely typical — he is 
a man with a family ; but he is fairly artificial. 
He dwells on the border of Lake Como, where 
Wordsworth with careful circumstantiality pic- 
tures him in the Descriptive Sketches of 1793 : 

Once did I pierce to where a cabin stood, 
The red-breast peace had bury'd it in wood, 
There, by the door a hoary-headed sire 
Touch'd with his wither" d hand an aged lyre ; 

5 The Mad Monk 1-16, 46-47. This poem, by the way, 
ought sometime to be compared with Wordsworth's Inti- 
mations of Immortality and Coleridge's Dejection; for the 
discovery will yet be made that they are all three 
In melody most like to old Sicilian song. 
The conventional turn, "There was a time . . . But now 
..." (cf. Dejection, Stanza 6, Intimations of Immortality, 
Stanza 1) is the same modulation that we find in Lycidas : 
But O the heavy change, now thou art gon. 
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Beneath an old-grey oak as violets lie, 
Stretch' d at his feet with stedfast, upward eye, 
His children's children join'd the holy sound, 
A hermit — with his family around. 6 

Whatever reality lay beneath this description, 
the artificial side of it becomes apparent the 
instant we examine Wordsworth' s subsequent 
revision. For example, the Popian lyre gives 
place to a " rude viol, ' ' which may or may not 
have been a real element in the original ' ' deli- 
cious scene ' ' : 

But once I pierced the mazes of a wood 

In which a «abin undeserted stood ; 

There an old man an olden measure scanned 

On a rude viol touched with withered hand. 

As lambs or fawns in April clustering lie 

Under a hoary oak's thin canopy, 

Stretched at his feet, with stedfast upward eye, 

His children's children listened to the sound ; 

— A Hermit with his family around.' 

However, so far as I have observed, the typical 
Hermit of the Wood does not appear in Words- 
worth until after his emancipation from the gen- 
eral artificiality of Descriptive Sketches, or until 
his alliance with Coleridge in Lyrical Ballads. 
We have noted the type in the first of the Bed- 
lads, that is, in the Ancient Mariner ; we may 
note it also in the poem with which the collection 
closes — in Tintem Abbey. Revisiting the sylvan 
Wye, the devotee of nature glances over a pastoral 
landscape, descrying here and there 

wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 8 

Here, one might fancy, is the identical holy man 
of the Ancient Mariner, dwelling, not along the 
sylvan Wye, but somewhere among the Quantock 
Hills, and transferred for the nonce to the neigh- 
borhood of Tintern Abbey. And in the following 

6 Descriptive Sketches, 1793, lines 168-175, Poetical Works, 
ed. Dowden, 7. 285 ; cf. An Evening Walk 219, Poetical 
Works 7. 272. 

' Descriptive Sketches (final version) 145-153, Poetical 
Works, 1. 27. 

8 Lines Composed a few Miles above Tintem Abbey 17-22, 
Poetical Works, 2. 146, 



description one might be tempted to find the same 
holy man's woodland chapel ; for the " sheltering 
cove ' ' or recess in the mountains is almost cer- 
tainly in the vicinity of Alfoxden or Nether 
Stowey : 

A spot where, in a sheltering cove 
A little chapel stands alone. 
With greenest ivy overgrown, 
And tufted with an ivy grove. 9 

— only this happens to be the chapel of Words- 
worth's fervent Methodist in Peter Bell. Very 
likely it may be identified with the woodland 
chapel in The Three Graves. 

Is there, then, no hermit in Peter Bell 1 
Wordsworth himself seems to expect one. Hav- 
ing conducted his hero to a suitable glade in the 
very heart of the woods, he inquires : 

And is there no one dwelling here, 
No hermit with his beads and glass? I0 

No, there is no hermit ; none, at least, in the 
ordinary sense. The sole inhabitant of this deep 
and quiet spot is — 

A solitary Ass. 

Peter himself is surprised. It was just the place 
for a real, human eremite. Wordsworth's query 
supplies one of the many points of contact between 
his poem and the Ancient Mariner ; for Peter Bell 
is the ballad of the supernatural which Words- 
worth was constrained to write when he found 
himself unable to proceed conjointly with Cole- 
ridge in making the Rime. 

Still other poems of Wordsworth describe this 
character in terms that remind us of Coleridge. 
In both poets, of course, the really curious thing 
about these holy men is the fact that they always 
dwell in the woods. They do not perch on pil- 
lars ; they are not enamored of the heath or the 
sandy waste. They are lovers of shade, of ivy, 
moss, and oak. They are amateurs in the con- 
templation of foliage. Thus the confessor of the 
Ancient Mariner likens those sails, so thin and 
sere, to 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

9 Peter Bell 852-855, Poetical Works, 2. 248. 

10 Peter Bell, 376-377, Poetical Works, 2. 232. 
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and thus Wordsworth, rebelling against the com- 
plicated life of London, observes that 

living men 
Are ofttimes to their fellow-men no more 
Than to the forest Hermit are the leaves 
That hang aloft in myriads. 11 

These lines were written in the year 1800. No 
especial connection is to be traced between the 
thought in them and that in the familiar sonnet 
commencing : 

Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 12 

— the date of which has not been ascertained. 
Nor does it seem possible to establish any precise 
relation between the Inscriptions supposed to be 
found in and near a Hermit' s Cell (five of them 
composed in 1818) and the earlier material that 
we have been studying. The lines, again, For 
the Spot where the Hermitage stood on St. Her- 
bert' s Island, Derwent- Water, which belong to 
the earlier, Grasmere period, are contemporary 
with the Reehtse ; yet their atmosphere does not 
seem closely allied to that of the Recluse or Tin- 
tern Abbey. St. Herbert is interesting because 
he gives a local habitation and a name to one of 
Wordsworth's hermits, and because Wordsworth 
knew something of his history. But as yet I see 
no ground for imagining that either he or any 
other particular recluse of the middle ages under- 
lies the general conception in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. St. Herbert, for example, was not a 
forest type ; he lived on an island. 

The holy men of the type here examined appear 
in Coleridge and Wordsworth chiefly in poems 
written between 1797 and 1804. A final ex- 
ample, representing the latter date, might be 
taken from the Prelude, Avhere Wordsworth is 
relating his experiences in France during the 
year 1792, Avhen he walked along the Loire in 
company with Beaupuy : 

From earliest dialogues I slipped in thought, 
And let remembrance steal to other times, 
When, o'er those interwoven roots, moss-clad, 
And smooth as marble or a waveless sea, 



Some Hermit, from his cell forth-strayed, might pace 
In sylvan meditation undisturbed. 13 

All these passages would gain in significance, 
if we set beside them several stanzas from Spenser, 
a few well-known lines from Milton, and a quota- 
tion from some eighteenth-century poet — say Par- 
nell. The hermit of the nineteenth-century ro- 
mantic poets is necessarily in large part the 
creature of tradition. How much of him is an 
inheritance, and how much is due to the origin- 
ality of Wordsworth and Coleridge, may be 
learned as well, perhaps, by a brief as by an 
extended comparison. I would call particular 
attention to the similarity between the first two 
stanzas in Part VII of the Ancient Mariner and 
the following stanza from the Faerie Queene : 

A litle lowly Hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forests side, 
Far from resort of people that did pas 
In traveill to and froe : a litle wide 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy thinges each morne and eventyde : 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 



Were there space, two passages from Milton 
might be added : II Fenseroso, 167-172, Comus, 
385-992. There are reminiscences from both in 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sonnets xxi, xxn. 

We may close our list with the first six lines of 
Parnell's Hermit, in many ways a fair example 
of what Wordsworth is supposed to have disliked 
in the age of Pope : 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, his drink the crystal well ; 
Kemote from man, with God he pass'd the days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 15 

Here is artificiality with a vengeance. Yet, 
after all, is not the type in Wordsworth almost 
as conventional ? 



Lane Cooper. 



Cornell University. 



11 Ancient Mariner 533-534 ; Recluse 605-608, Words- 
worth, Poetical Works, ed. Morley, p. 342. Cf. Iliad 6. 
146-149 ; Dante, Paradiso 26. 137-138. 

12 "Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. Dowden, 3. 3. 



13 Prelude 9. 438-443, Poetical Works, 7. 182. 

14 F. Q. 1. 1. 34. Compare Tasso, Gcr. Lib. 8. 27, 28, 
41, 42 ; Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 8. 29 ft 

15 Parnell, Poetical Works, Aldine Edition, p. 100. 



